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Classical students will be much interested in the 
announcement recently made by M. Maspero concern- 
ing the volume of Menander’s plays, found nearly a 
year ago in a small town in Upper Egypt in dig- 


ging the foundation of a house. Some 4o leaves 
of a manuscript were discovered, some of these bad- 
ly damaged. 3ut after considerable work M. 


Lefebvre, Inspector of the Egyptian Service of An- 
tiquities, has deciphered some 1,300 lines more or 
less complete, forming parts of four different com- 
edies. The New York Times’ Saturday Review 
of Books, for Saturday, October 5, gives the argu- 
ment of two of the plays which have survived suffi- 
ciently to be made out. The argument of one, called 
the Epitrepontes, or Arbitrators, is as follows: 

The maiden Pamphila meets with an unfortunate 
adventure at a nocturnal revel, and not long after- 
ward is married by the very man, Charisius, to 
whom she had fallen a victim, each party remain- 
ing ignorant of the other's identity. She success- 
fully conceals the birth of a child which is exposed 
along with certain valuables, and in particular with 
a ring which the unknown man had left in her 
keeping on the fatal night. The child was found 
by a shepherd and handed on by him to a char- 
coal burner; but, the jewelry becoming a bone of 
contention between the two, they agreed tg sub- 
mit the matter to arbitration—whence the title of 
the play. The arbitrator, who happens to be the 
father of Pamphila, gives judgment in favor of the 
charcoal burner; but the ring soon passed into the 
possession of a slave of Charisius, and from his 
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hands into those of a courtesan with whom his 
master, having discovered Pamphila’s secret, had 
proceeded to console himself. The courtesan is thus 
enabled to represent to Charisius that the child 
which had been found was her own; but she sub- 
sequently confesses the truth, and by means of the 
ring proves it to the satisfaction of Charisius and 
Pamphila, who are thereupon reconciled. 

The plot is much the same as that of the Hecyra 
of Terence, the least successful of all his plays. 

The argument of the second, the Perikeiromene, 
or The Lady of the Shorn Locks, is as follows: 

A soldier, Polemon, surprising his mistress, Gly- 
cera, in the company of a strange youth, in a fit of 
jealous rage cut off her hair and obliged her to 
take refuge with an old man named Pataecus. The 
youth, as is then explained by the symbolical figure 
of Error, who comes forward after the Euripidean 
manner to make the spectators acquainted with the 
action, was in reality Glycera’s brother, and the pair 
had been taken from their parents in infancy and 
adopted, the girl by a countrywoman and the boy 
by a rich Athenian lady. Glycera had already been 
let into the secret of her birth and was about to 
explain it to her brother, who had in reality wished 
to make love to her, when Polemon intervened. The 
latter was soon filled with remorse for his rash deed, 
and was eventually reconciled and married to Gly- 
cera; her brother, whose love affairs provided a 
secondary and more obscure motive, weds the girl 
of his choice, and Pataecus turns out to be their 
long-lost father. 


Literary critics have been longing for a play of 
Menander for years. They have supposed that his 
work would throw a flood of light upon a civiliza- 
tion, our knowledge of which has come at second 
hand through Plautus and Terence. The grest 
reputation that Menander enjoyed in antiquity has 
caused the belief that in losing him we had lost a 
literary artist of the first rank. The present dis- 
covery will go far to reconcile us to our past priva- 
tion in this regard. While we do not have enough 
to gain a very clear insight into Menander’s sty!e, 
charm of expression, cleverness of wit, etc, we 
certainly have enough to show that the kind of 
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life disclosed is no different from that pictured in 
Terence, and that in all probability Terence and 
Plautus showed excellent judgment in their prac- 
tice of contamination, i. e. of fusing two plays of 
Menander’s into one. The plots above disclosed 
seem to be meager in the extreme and while there 
would be undoubtedly opportunity for a certain 
amount of comic effect, at the same time it must 
have seemed to a robust Roman rather weak. Defi- 
nite judgment, however, on these matters must be 
reserved until the fragments are printed. It seems, 
in general, that the discoveries of recent years, both 
in Eastern excavations and Western libraries, of 
long lost books have not contributed essentially to 
the Greek and Latin literatures as we had them 
before, and it is a fair supposition that the cream 
of the Greek literature as well as the Latin has 
really escaped the ravages of time. We may, there- 
fore, reconcile ourselves to what has been lost. It 
is true that we should like to have more plays of 
the great Greek tragedians and some of the works 
of men like Archilochus or Hipponax. It is also 
true that historians would welcome a complete edi- 
tion of Livy or of Tacitus, but the influence of an- 
cient literature upon modern life and thought has 
apparently not suffered from the wholesale destruc- 
tion of what must have been largely a mediocre 


class of writers. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT THE TEACH- 
ING OF GREEK ART 
(Concluded ) 


Let us now look at the question from a somewhat 
less theoretical point of view. | speak, of course, 
as a Grecian to Grecians, but naturally much thot 
is urged of the value of a knowledge of Greek art 
applies also to knowledge of the art of other peo- 
ples, so that in stimulating a taste for the art of 
the Greeks we should most likely be suggesting a 
wider interest in the whole subject of artistic ex- 
pression. Surely such a result could not be other 
than desirabie. 

But first of all it is a natural question to ask what 
direct benefit we may reasonably expect to inure 
to the general student of Classics from a study of 
Greek art. In the early years of his work on the 
Greek language there must inevitably be much 
drudgery; this would, of course, be true in begin- 
ning any language, but it is especially true in the 
case of a highly inflected language like Greek. Its 
literary excellenec cannot possibly be made cleur 
until some facility in reading has been acquired. 
Perhaps this disadvantage is not so serious as it 
might seem, because for immature minds the chief 


value of all study is disciplinary. The idea that the 
power and beauty of fine literature can be taught 
to an average company of lads and_ lasses is a 
chimera. But Greek art and Greek literature mani- 
fest the same spirit to a very marked degree, and 
some acquaintance with the masterpieces of Greek 
art brings the student more quickly and immediately 
into contact with Greek ideas than is possible when 
the written word is the sole medium of the im- 
pression. ‘Thus the pupil who takes an interest in 
the artistic side of Greek life and thought ought 
to find thereby some stimulus in his study of the 
language. Suppose, for example, he can be ziven 
a clear impression of the Athenian Acropolis; how 
fruitful a seed may have been implanted within 
him! How much to suggest high thought, beauty, 
the influence of that intellect which has permeated 
our western civilization may here make its appeal 
directly through the eye! Here we may see the 
working of primitive artistic impulse as it embodies 
itself in form under the influence of religious 
legend; here the growth of this impulse may be 
traced, as it passes into higher forms of art, and 
realizes its ideal. May we not hope that some 
impression of such ideas can be conveyed as a seed 
with a promise of growth even to immature minds? 
Are not such ideas especially likely to have in them 
seeds of growth, and in later life, when one’s atten- 
tion is often necessarily drawn away from the 
things of the spirit, to provoke an interest which 
may bring relief and solace from every-day cares? 
and thus are these ideas not likely to make for the 
happiness and well-being which we seek? — Further- 
more, interest of this kind, involving attention to 
one of the important forms in which the spirit of 
Hellas has manifested itself, may be awakened among 
those who are unable to devote themselves to the 
task of reaching some conception of that spirit 
through the longer, though broader, road of lan- 
guage and literature; for I freely admit that this lat- 
ter road, if one have time and patience to follow it, is 
likely to unfold to the traveller's view wider and 
clearer vistas into the Delectable Mountains. 
Nevertheless, the shorter road has a value quite its 
own, and it possesses at least one distinet advan- 
tage: It is less exclusively engrossing, and the gen- 
eral student is more likely to pass in it and from it 


to an interest in the art of peoples other than the 
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Greeks. Can we in these days afford to neglect the 
stimulus which should come from a more general 
acquaintance with the best of Greek art, and is it 
not worth while to try to extend this phase of Greek 
culture, so that it may reach in some degree that 
immense majority of students who will never feel 
the power of Greece in any other way? Vastly 
better is it, no doubt, from our point of view, if 
the liberally educated man shall get to know some- 
thing at first hand of Homer and Aeschylus and 
Sophocles and Plato and others of the Greek mas- 
ters, and shall also be able to see how the self-same 
rich intellect and imagination which they show ap- 
pears once more in the treasures of Greek art. 
But if the whole is not attained, the part may still 
be of high value, especially when that part is likely 
to stir up an interest in the whole. 

I do not of course now mean to suggest anything 
in the nature of special training in the study of 
Greek art for students of school and college. Such 
study as might be possible would be supplementary, 
not disciplinary, controlled perhaps in slight degree 
by examinations, and working its effect by its appeal 
to the imagination. If it be possible to open a 
young man’sora young woman's eyes, for example, 
to see the austere beauty of the Phidian art, and to 
look with enjoyment upon the softer but scarcely 
less beautiful art of the fourth century, or to un- 
derstand what Keats meant when he felt in the pres- 
ence of his Grecian urn that it could “express a 
flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme”, would 
not this be worth while? 

Of course I understand that one of the practical 
difficulties in such study as I am advocating is that 
of illustration. This, it might be urged, will in- 
volve too great an expenditure of money. No 
doubt money would be necessary, but nothing like 
such sums as are constantly being spent for the 
equipment and maintenance of laboratories. Photo- 
graphs in these days are comparatively cheap, and 
lantern slides representing a large selection of mas- 
terpieces may be had, especially from France and 
Germany, at low prices. At best, however, lantern 
illustrations are unsatisfactory except for the purely 
popular lecture, since they can remain but a short 


time before the student. Such publications, how- 


ever, as the Klassischer Sculpturenschatz or the il- 
lustrations that go with von Mach’s Greek and 
Roman Sculpture or Bulle’s Der Schéne Mensch or 
the admirable Kunstgeschichte in Bildern are all in- 
expensive, and could readily be made accessible to 
students in the art room of a school or college. 
Such a room is indeed a necessity, if this side of 
classical work is to have added emphasis laid upon 
it, for only by actually and repeatedly seeing repre- 
sentations of the monuments of antiquity and study- 
ing them for himself can the student gain more than 
a fleeting impression. 

It is moreover an added advantage in the educa- 
tional value of any subject, if it can be so used as 
to stimulate our pupils to study books and _ illus- 
trations, even in an elementary way, by themselves, 
for we are all of us, I presume, familiar with the 
criticism passed upon the work of American stu- 
dents, that they seem more eager to be taught and 
to attend lectures than to learn for themselves. Of 
course the problem of illustration will take on a dif- 
ferent form different places, especially if 
the student has a museum at hand. 
As many of you very likely know, an ex- 
periment is now being made in Boston, under 
the management of a _ representative committee, 
which has as its object to stimulate and to make 
more definite the interest of the students of the 
schools and of Harvard in the collections of the 
Museum. Here too, under its present enlightened 
management, the authorities of the Metropolitan 
Museum are only too glad to extend the usefulness 
of its collections. But, I believe, a great deal can 
be done when a museum is not at hand, by the use 
of such illustrated works as I have mentioned; if 
these are really well used, the occasional opportun- 
ity to get to a museum is tenfold more fruitful. 

One of the matters discussed at the conference 
in Athens to which I have already alluded was the 
amount of special training needed by teachers in 
order to make school work in Greek art and archae- 
ology effective. The general feeling among the 
French and Germans who participated in the discus- 
sion (they had had more practical experience than 
others), was that advanced special training was not 
needed by the teacher in schools. In other words, 
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a good classical scholar, who had been able to avail 
himself of such courses in Greek art and archae- 
ology as many colleges now offer, ought, with the 
addition of some private study, to obtain an ade- 
quate preparation. Certainly those who have been 
able to get a year or so of study in the schools at 
Athens and Rome, even as general students of the 
Classics, should be adequately equipped. 

I am aware that some people would say that this 
is no sort of training for the teaching of any form 
of art, Greek or other, and that such things should 
be presented only by artists and to practising stu- 
dents of art. To me this seems a false and igno- 
rant view, which confounds history with practice 
and forgets that art is after all only one of the 
forms under which human intellect and emotion find 
expression. “Can no one”, as Professor Gardner 
has well said (Oxford at the Cross Roads, p. 43), 
“but a playwriter lecture on Greek dramas, and do 
such dramas only concern those who are going on 
the stage? Greek dramas and Greek temples are 
parallel embodiments of the Greek spirit, and he 
who would understand that spirit must understand 
something of both. It is not with a view to prac- 
tice that such things are studied, nor merely to pro- 
duce aesthetic pleasure, though pleasure will follow 
in its place. The study is historic; and Greek his- 
tory, whether of politics or colonization or trade or 
religion or literature or art is all one; and every 
branch throws back light on the other branches”. 

It will hardly be claimed, I suppose, that in the 
great historical heritage which Greece has_ be- 
queathed to the western world her art is the least 
important element, splendid as we may believe her 
literature and her philosophy to be. Let u3 then 
not forget the far-reaching importance cf this im- 
mortal and life-giving product of her civilizaticn. 

Columbia University JAmMEs RIGNALL WHEELER 


REVIEWS 
The Roman Forum, its History and its Monuments. 
By Ch. Hiilsen. Translated from the 2nd Ger- 
man edition by Jesse Benedict Carter. With 
5 Plates and 139 Illustrations in the text. Rome: 
Loescher & Co. (1906). 91.75 net. 
The first edition of Professor Hulsen’s Das Forum 


Romanum was published in 1904; a second edition 


followed in 1905. Since that time the book has 
been translated into English, French, and Italian, 
and it is now altogether the most complete and re- 
liable guide for scholar and tourist alike to the 
monuments of this famous spot. 

The English edition, with which we are at pres- 
ent concerned, has been revised and brought up to 
date by the author, particularly in the sections re- 
lating to the Comitium, the middle space of the 
Forum, and the archaic necropolis. The illustra- 
tions and plates number over 140, about 30 more 
than in the first publication, and are a distinctive 
and valuable feature of the work. Plate IV pre- 
sents a recent view taken from the Capitoline Hill 
which shows the Forum as it looks at the present 
day. Two clear plans accompany the work, one 
of the Forum and adjacent buildings, the other of 
the monuments lying farther east along the Sacred 
Way. As in the former editions, the critical scholar 
will find the ancient sources and modern literature 
given in an appendix. 

The opportunity which a new edition offers to 
an editor to revise and correct his work has been 
put to good use, and the slight errors noted in the 
American Journal of Philology (26, pp. 217-221) 
and elsewhere have been for the most part cor- 
rected. On p. 203 we read that “In the north-west 
corner of the court (of the Atrium Vestae) are 
three large marble bases which were excavated 
here in 1883”. This is probablv an error, and since 
these bases are of considerable historical impor- 
tance, inability on the part of an interested visitor 
to find them may prove disappointing. In the sum- 
mer of 1905, when the present reviewer was read- 
ing the first edition in the Forum, these three 
bases had been removed from their places: this was 
in consequence of excavations that had been made 
in the north-west corner of the Atrium in order to 
reach a lower level. The inscribed base described 
on pp. 203-204 stood at that time near the south- 


west corner of the court. In like manner I had 


difficulty in finding the inscribed fragment of an 
architrave mentioned on p. 226. It lay not “oppo- 


site on the right”, but at some distance farther up 


on the Sacred Way. 


The first fifty-five pages comprise an_ historical 
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introduction, with sections on the development and 
growth of the Forum in antiquity, on its history and 
the fate of its buildings in the Middle Ages, and 
on the excavation and exploration of the Forum 
since the Renaissance. The order of presentation 
of the monuments is topographical; indeed, the 
book was written to be used on the spot. Thus 
after studying one monument the student will find 
immediately at hand the next one to be described. 
‘The description begins with the Basilica Tulia, which 
is the first building one enters. 

In this book Professor Htilsen naturally does not 
have space to detail the reasons which lead him to 
the views here expressed. ur the evidence the 
student niust tun to the author formal reports in 
the Mittheilungen des K. D. Archiologischen Insti- 
tuts, Rom. Abtheilung, for 1903 and 1905. Among 
the suggestions of Professor Htilsen that are favor- 
ably received by archaeologists are the identification 
of the Schola Xantha (p. 67), the Rostra Vetera 
(p. 110), the library of the temple of Divus Augustus 
(pp. 166-107), and the chapel of Liber Pater (p. 
220), and his explanation of the so-called Rostri 
Cesarei (pp. 68-69), of the Niger Lapis and cur- 
rounding structures (pp. 103-109), the Comitium (pp. 
110-111), Sacellum Cloacinae (pp. 132-133), and the 
so-called Equus Tremuli (p. 146), as well as others. 
The identification proposed by some for other struc- 
tures is rejected, as of the Ianus (p. 134). The Hemi- 
cyclium west of the Rostra receives but little at- 
tention (p. 76), though it is the point in Forum 
topography about which the discussion of — the 
savants at present centers. . As is well known the 
Hemicyclium is identified by Professors Richter and 
Mau as the Rostra removed by Julius Caesar from 
its original site on the boundary of the Forum and 
Comitium. Doubtless Professor Hilsen will con- 
tinue the discussion in a later publication. 

One who follows Professor Hiilsen’s clear expo- 
sition of the evidence in his reports mentioned above 
will see the complete justification of the views pub- 
lished in summary form in this little book, and 
this confidence in the investigations of the foremost 
authority on Roman topography gives rise to a deep 
satisfaction in using the book. Professor Hiulsen, 


moreover, unlike many archaeologists, possesses im- 


agination and his evident desire is to make his read- 
ers see the Forum as it was in Roman days, sur- 
rounded by temples basilicas and triumphal 
arches and peopled with life. 

The volume, which may be obtained through G, ©. 
Stechert and Co. of New York, is therefore strong:y 
recommended to the classical teacher as an excel- 
lent vade mecum whether for his peregrinations 
abroad or for his studies at home. Professor Car- 
ter's translation is entirely satisfactory and_ his 
“effort to reproduce the ideas of the author” has 
heen eminently successful. Watrer DENNISON 


University of Michigan 


First Book in Latin. By Alexander James Inglis 
and Virgil Prettyman. Pp. 301. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. (1906). 

Messrs. Inglis and Prettyman have made a book 
that is quite evidently a by-product of the class- 
room. One detects a certain eagerness, a strenu- 
ous emphasis here and there, that mark to the 
initiated the lines of greatest resistance in the 
youthful mind. A book so constructed has every 
opportunity to be a practical book; its limitations 
are the limitations of the authors in their ability 
to recognize and deal with fundamental problems. 
It is a pleasure to notice the lucid and direct style 
of the work before us. The explanations do ex- 
plain and the exercises really exercise. The 
changes are rung on inflectional forms, as_ they 
should be, and there is plenty of Latin-into-English. 
There are also simple “conversations”. The prin- 
ciples of inflection and syntax are developed (to 
quote the Preface) “without assuming much knowl- 
edge of English grammar on the part of the sti- 
dent”. The vocabulary of about six hundred and 
fifty words is “based on the latest and most sys- 
tematic analysis of the vocabulary of Caesar”. There 
are no pictures. The typography is all it should 
he; the book looks easy and attractive because the 
presswork is well done—an encouragement for the 
beginner not to be despised. There is a good deal 
of definite direction to do thus and so, as “write 
out the comparison of the following adjectives”, 
“write out a synopsis of possum in the third per- 
son”, and the like. In general the teaching of the 
hook is a straightforward telling. There is an ab- 
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sence of the familiar device of the illustrative sen- 
tence followed by “Observe that so-and-so is the 
case”’—a practice which may conceivably teach o5- 
servation but which has always seemed to the writ- 
er deadly dull. 

It is a pity that so good and sensible a book 
should contain the marvellous Latin that is found 
in some of its sentences. Perhaps the authors will 
care to revise in a future edition the following, 
which are hardly due to the exigencies of element- 
ary teaching: 

Belgae Aquitani et Celtae (p. 86); oppida, vicos 
ct aedificia (p. 104); natura montis in quo hostes 
(p. 113); (p. 115); 
scio (p. 154: why not nescio?); impetus fiebat (p. 
186: the phrase sounds forced) ; nobis pro 
patria pugnandum est aut patria delebitur (p. 192: 
an illogical alternative) ; nihil facile est bene factu 
(p. 194). 

On p. 96 ille 
the use of i/le in the sense ‘that well known’. On 
p. 271, the declinable numerals are explicitly limit- 
ed to unus, duo, tres, ducenti, nongenti and mille. 
One might carp at the un- 


convenerant quis mons non 


aut 


imperator is used to illustrate 


Why not trecenti, etc. ? 
classical anno Domini on p. 119, especially as the 
authors have gone so far as to give ante Christum 
natum in the next sentence. The rule for cum- 
temporal (p. 159 )suggests that the imperfect and 
pluperfect indicative with cum are abnormal. Still 
there is much to be said for the use of this “nig- 
gardly half-truth” in breaking in a beginner. In 
conditional sentences, the authors show an _ affec- 
tion for “would”, as against “should”, in the first 
person. Joun Epmunp Barss. 
Hotchkiss School 


Die Archalogischen Entdeckungen des neunzehn- 
ten Jahrhundertes. By Adolf Michaelis. Leipzig: 

E. A. Seemann (1906). Pp. viii + 323. 
lor teachers, and, indeed, for a 
large number of college instructors this book is a 
very valuable resumé of the history of the progress 


We ought to have this 


busy school 


of archaeological study. 
knowledge just as systematically ordered in 
minds as is the history of Greek or Roman politics 
The book has eleven chapters, which 


our 


or literature. 
give the substance of lectures delivered, with lan- 
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tern slides, before a general audience, interested, 
however, in the classics. The chapters are devoted 
to (1) the condition of our knowledge of works 
of art down to 1800, (2) the effects of Napoleon's 
campaigns, (3) the winning back of Greece, (4) 
the graves of Etruria, (5) explorations in Asia 
Minor, (6) Greek cult-cities, 
sites of ancient cities, (8) Schliemann, (9) work 
in the classical countries since 1870, (10) work else- 
where, (11) significance and results of the whole. 


At the end comes a very helpful chronological 


(7) excavations on 


table, by means of which one can see, for instance, 
Whether the Aphrodite of Melos 
before or after the Aegina pediment figures, or the 
Apollo of Tenea, useful knowledge in the study of 
the play of causes in international rivalry, ete. This 


table is followed by a list of works and authors 


was discovered 


used in preparing each chapter, and exceedingly use- 
ful for any one who may wish to go to any depth 
beneath the surface, which these chapters consti- 
tute. <All through the chapters occur marginal 
figures to right and left, which refer the reader to 
Springer’s Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte des Al- 
1904) and Winter's Kunst- 


geschichte in Bildern, according to instructions 2iv- 


tertums (7th edition, 
en in the preface, page vi. 


New York University W. FE. Waters 


ANNOUNCEISIENTS 

Under the auspices of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America Mr. George Horton, Consul Gen- 
eral to Greece, is making an extended lecture tour 
throughout the United States. His theme is The 
Greeks of To-Day; the lecture is illustrated by lan- 
He will in New York on 
November 25. Mr. Horton was Consul at Athens 


from 1893-1897, and from 1904-1906; in the latter 
He is author of 


tern slides. lecture 


year he became Consul General. 
numerous books portraying life in modern Greece. 
The place of the lecture will be announced later, as 
will also dates and places of other lectures by Mr. 


Horton within the territory of the Association. 


Likewise under the auspices of the Archaeological 
Institute Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Director of the Cretan 
Exploration Fund, will lecture at Columbia Univer- 
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sity, on November 1, at 4.30, on Ionia and Lydia, 
with particular reference to the results of the exca- 
vations at Ephesus. Mr. Hogarth will lecture also 
at Philadelphia, on November 2, at Rochester on 
November 4, at Pittsburgh November at 
Washington, Pennsylvania, on November 6, at Balti- 
more on November 7, and at Washington, D. C., on 


on 


November 8. 


The University of Chicago Press has just brought 
out Professor Ettore Pais’s Studies in the Early 
History of Ancient Italy; Historical and Geograph- 
ical Investigations (500 pages). Dr. Pais is well 
known to classical scholars. The articles in the 
present volume are the results of his studies in the 
ancient history of the Italian tribes. Every avail- 
able source of information is drawn upon. 
embrace the relations of these peoples with the sur- 
rounding nations, and incidentally throw light on the 
Many of them were printed as 


They 


history of Greece. 
detached papers with a limited circulation, and all 


were of course in Italian. 


The Macmillan Co. has just published an impor- 
tant book by Professor T. D. Seymour, of Yale 
University, entitled Life in the Homeric Age (704 
pages). In this book the author gives the results 
of a careful study of the Homeric poems, with re- 
spect to Homeric cosmogony and geography, the 
Homeric state, women and the family, dress and 
decoration, house and furniture, food, property, 
slavery, trade and the crafts, sea life and ships, ag- 
birds 
and insects, Homeric war, Homeric armor, ete. 

The American Book Co. has published a very 
elaborate edition of Lucretius’ great poem, by Pro- 
fessor W. A. Merrill, of the University of Cali- 


In this book the student who 


riculture plants ‘and trees, animals, fishes, 


fornia (804 pages). 
approachs Lucretius for the first time will find in 
convenient form the results of Lucretian study in 
all conceivable lines, as well as much independent 
work by the editor himself. 

Messrs. Ginn and Co. announce as in press three 


books of interest to classical students. One is an 
edition of Selections from Martial, by Professor 
Edwin Post, of De Pauw University. The second 
is a critical edition of the Scholia to Plato, begun 
by the late Frederick De Forest Allen, of Harvard 
University, and now brought to completion by Pro- 
fessor John Burnet, of the University of St. An- 
drews. The book is the result of exhaustive re- 
searches in the libraries of Oxford, Paris, Venice 
and Vienna. The remaining book is an annotated 
edition of the Attica of Pausanias, by Professor 
Mitchell Carroll. The book forms one of the vol- 
umes of the College Greek Series and will for the 
first time make this portion of Pausanias’ great work 
accessible to English speaking students in conven- 


ient form, 
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COLD STORAGE PLANT 


B: A. W. Roberts of the Brookline Mass. High School and Prof. John C. Rolfe of 


the University of Penn. 


Essential Latin Lessons, $1.00 


endeavor to solve the many perplexing problems of first year Latin. 


The experience of accllege professor and practical high school man unites in a successful 


Correlation of the study of English and Latin Grammar. 


the frequent review lessons, presentation of the verb by tense stems, the practical working vocabulary are distinctive features, 
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THE 


Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series 


including twenty-seven books, 
is now published by 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Among the notable books in this remarkable series 
of Latin Texts are the following : 


Introductory Latin. By F. P. Moulton, of the 
High School, Hartford, Conn. a 


Beginning Latin. By J. E. Barss, Latin Mas- 


$1.00 


ter, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1.00 
Writing Latin. By J. E. Barss. Book One 50 
Book Two 
Caesar’s Gallic War. By H. F. Towle and 
Paul R. Jenks; BooksI—IV . boar 
Caesar’s Gallic War. Complete Edition . . 1.25 


Cicero’s Six Orations. By R. W. Tunstall, 
Classical Master, Tome Institute, Maryland 1.00 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. By B. L. 
Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, 
and Gonzalez Lodge, Columbia University 1.20 


Correspondence invited 
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Latin Composition for Secondary Schools — 


BY BENJAMIN L. D’OOGE 


Based upon a true conception of the place of composition in | 


the Latin course. This book meets the needs of secondary 
schools more satisfactorily than cny other text in the subject. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York hicago London 
San Francisco’ Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
$1.00 


EAROFLATIN . 
THE Walter B. Gunnison and Walter S. Harley 


Prepares the pupil directly for the r ading of Caesar 

B. Gunnison and Walter S. Harley 
Contains all the text, grammar and composition for second year work 


For full information, address 


SILVER, BURDETT @2 COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago 


FIRST BOOK IN LATIN 


By Alexander James Inglis, Instructor: in Latin, Horace Mann 
High School, and Virgil Prettyman, Principal Horace Mann 
High School, Teachers College. 

REVISED EDITION 
12 mo. cloth, 301 pages, 90 cents net. 
Provides for the first year student of Latin an adequate pre- 
paration for the reading of Caesar. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York City | 


First Year Latin 


Do you want your first 
read Caesar? 


$1.25 


year’s work to Prepare your students to 
If so, write us for a description of our beginner’s 


book, Bellum Helveticum by Messrs. Janes and Jenks. It is 
used by more first year students in Greater New York, than 
- is any other one 
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THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 


JUST PUBLISHED 


STERRETT'S HOMER'S ILIAD 


Edited by 
J.R. SITLINGTON STERRETT, Ph. D. 


Professor of Greek, Cornell University 


Three Books, $1.20 
Three Books and Selections, $1.60 


In the text many unnecessary difficulties have 
been removed. An exhaustive chapter on the 
dialect of Homer is included The notes are 
generous throughout, and lay stress on questions 
of human interest. 
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If you have any doubt of the accuracy of that claim 
it proves that you are not in the habit of coming here. 


We urge you to make our acquaintance. When 


| you do, you’ll find out the reasons that have made this 
_ store FIRST in popularity and volume of business. 


They are reasons that affect you directly and econom. 
ically, and you will be glad you came. 


Siegel, Cooper & Co., Bankers, have a location in 
this store. 

They offer conveniences for holders of small ac- 
counts not usually found in other banks, 

On time deposits they pay four per cent. interest. 

They pay two per cent. interest on accounts subject 
to check. 

They are the largest distributors of «« Home Safes”’ 
for the encouragement of economy in expenditure and 
the aggregation of small amounts, 

Teachers’ checks cashed. Accounts with teachers 
are solicited. 

Hours 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 


Sixth Avenue, 18th to 19th Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 


